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Progress of Agriculture in Ohio. 
Extracts from the 3d annual report of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, recently presented io the Legislature. 
Remarks by Avien Timpie, President. 

Since the last Annual Report, the evidence of increas- 
ing interest in agricultural improvement among the far- 


ming population of the State, has been such as to excite 
the most cheering hopes of the future advance of our peo- 


| ple in this, the most important branch of industry among 


us. Societies have been formed in counties where, hith- 
erto, none had existed. Individuals in all parts of the 
State have manifested an interest in the success of the ef- 
fort now making to arouse the farming population to a 


just sense of the importance to themselves and the State, 


of the iatelligent and energetic exercise of their honora- 
ble avocation,—an increasing taste for agricultural read- 
ing is making itself manifest, and the desire to profit by 
the experience of others, and the improvements of the 
age, is beginning to occupy, in the minds of men, the 
place so long held by the traditions and practices of their 
Fathers. We think the spell which bound our people to 
old habits and to the usages of other times is partially 
broken, and that they are beginning to wake up to the re- 
alization of the fact that they live in an age of improve- 
ment and progress, of mighty progress in every branch 
of human industry, and that if they would keep pace 
with the age, they must bring to bear individually and as 
masses, all their energy with constantly increased intelli- 
gence and skill. No State, nocountry possesses a popu- 
lation of more energy, than our own; and there is no 
where to be found a people of more intelligence upon all 
general subjects; but in relation to their improvements 
in agriculture, our people cannot be said to have kept 
pace with some of their fellow citizens of other States, or 
with portions of the population of Europe. 

This has been partly owing to the genial climate and 
fertile soil, surrounding and spread out before them, by 
the bountiful hand of Providence, enabling them to reap 
rich harvests without any extraordinary labor or care;and 
partly owing to the fact, that not until within the last 
three years, did the State Government manifest by any 
legislative action, any interest in this great branch of in- 
dustry—this great source of individuel and aggregate 
wealth. The passage of the laws of 1846 and 1847—the 
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ormer organizing a State Board of Agriculture, and di- | we nut improve all these advantages, by engaging in all 
recting the mode of effecting ccunty organizations and |the branches of productive industry, which these resour- 


the latter intended to provide a permanent agricultural 
fund, gave the people the evidence that their Representa- 
tives deemed it important to their individual interest and 
the interest of the State, that they should combine their 
energies and cultivate their intellects, in order to advance 
and elevate the great cause of agriculture to its true po- 
sition. 

The people are responding to the expressed wish of 
their government, and the day is not far distant, if the 
Representatives continue their fostering care, when the 
energy of our people, with the increased intelligence and 
skill they will bring to bear upon this and kindred branch- 
es of industry, will place Obio in the front rank of the 
States of the Union, in wealth and population. Even 
now, while bat few, comparatively, of our farmers, can 


|ces of nature, and the wants of civilized man indicates as 
| suited to our position. All these diversified interests and 
jemployments, constantly increasing and multiplying ex- 
jist among us, and all are dependant upon and live by the 
life infused into that occupation which is the chief em- 
| ployment of our people, and the principle source. of the 
wealth of the State. ‘ 

A wise government will not long hesitate to communi- 
cate to such an interest the most active impulse, and by 
every means within its power, stimulate the industry, and 
increase the intelligence of so large and important.a class 
of its citizens. 

The Board has constantly had in view, since its first or- 
ganization the importance and necessity of presenting to 
the Representatives and to the people, a brief history of 





claim to farm with that system and care which is seen | the improvements in agriculture, together with a sum- 
elsewhere, and when millions of acres of our soil are| mary of the annual products of the State, comprehen- 
covered by unbroken forests, when our immense miner- | ding the amount consumed and the amount exported, 
al and manufacturing resources are but partially develop- | with their value. The law creating the Board, made no 
ed;—our garners are full to overflowing, and we are pour- | provision for obtaining such statistics, ee through the 
ing off, by all the channels of communication around us, |agency of county agricultural societies. Such societies 
and within our borders, millions of dollars worth of pro- | exist in a larger number of counties than in any former 
duce, tofeed the people of other lands, and of manufac- | year, and the officers of such societies; and in most of 
tured articles to supply the wants of our own country- | the counties where no organizations have as yet been ef- 
men. Even now, while we are yet in our infancy, we | fected, individuals have supplied the Board with all the 
have outstripped all the new States; passed by eleven of | information within their reach. But it cannot be expec- 
the old thirteen, and are pressing hard upon the Key-stone | ted that the officers of societies, or individuals, however 
and Empire States; and who shall say, that when all|deeply interested they may feel in the subject, will be 
these mighty resources within our borders shall have | able with the present means of information, to give more 
been fully developed, by the intelligent and well directed | than general aggregates, and those often founded upon 
energy and skill of our people, aided by wise counsels on Conjecture alone. The reports are generally in answer 
the part of our rulers; we will not stand foremost of the | to specific enquiries made by the Board, and are such as 
sisterhood, a noble example of what can be accomplished | to entitle their authors to the thanks of the Board and the 
by a moral, intelligent and free people ? country; but they de not furnish a sufficiently certain 
All that can prevent such a consummation, is that the | data, to justify us in reporting from them, the grand ag- 
legislative counsels of New York, are as yet, far in ad-| gregate of our products or their value. 
vance of ours, in their noble effurts to improve the agri-| The only basis at present existing, upon which to place 
cultural condition of their State; and that their State ag- | an estimate of the productive industry of the country, is 
ricultural Society, acting for the last eight years, with to be found in the United States Census of 1840, this ad- 
well directed energy under this liberal patronage and su-| mitted to be defective then, cannot be relied upon now.— 
pervision of the Government, has succeeded in exciting As it was the first attempt of the government to fathom 
un interest and producing a degree of combined and indi- | the productive industry and resources of the Nation, it is 
vidual effort among the people of that State, in agricul-| not surprising that it should have been in many respects 
tural iinprovement, which we cannot as yet claim to|defictive. A second effort would no doubt prove more 
equal. But we confidently anticipate, that this advan-| successful, and as the time is approaching when the Na- 
tage will not remain with them long. We have their ex- | tional Census is again to be taken, the Board respectful- 
ample to aid us, and their success to cheer us in our ca-| ly suggests to the General Assembly, the propriety of re- 
reer of improvement; and we believe the time will soon | questing our delegates in the Congress of the United 
come when our people will not only feel as deeply inter-| States, to aid in the passage of such laws, as will secare 
ested in all connected with this cause, as their neighbors |in 1850 a more perfect return, not only of the inhabitants, 
of New York now do, but when they will sanction, aye, | but of the fruits of labor in all the departments of indus- 
that the time has come, when they will sanction and ap-/ try, known among the people of our widely extended and 
prove, whatever legislative action may be thought neces- | growing Republic. j 


sary, for the advancement of this great interest. Should the wisdom and liberality of the National Gov- 
The experience of that great State in the good results| ernment provide for collecting this desirable information 
which have flowed from liberal legislation upon this sub-| in 1850, it will still be important, as we conceive, to the 
ject, will be a sufficient guaranty, that whatever liberality | best interest of the State, for us to provide by legislation 
may be manifested by our own government, will be re-| of our own, some convenient economical and certain 
paid a thousand fold, in the rapid improvement of all our! mode of ascertaining the same facts, at least every second 
great industrial pursuits, and in the equally rapid increase | year, between the times of taking the National census.— 
of the wealth and power of the State. There is no truth | Our agricultural, mechanical and manufacturing resour- 
more universally admitted, and no fact more self evident, | ces, are being developed almost daily. The operatives in 
than that where great diversity exists in the industrial | all these departments, are rapidly increasing in number, 
pursuits of a community, and the agricultural is the pre- lin skill and intelligence, producing new combinations and 
dominant interest; all others must depend for their pros- | important results, that should be generally known and at 
_perity and success, upon the prosperous condition and short periods. Such a body of statistics accurately and 
continued advancement of that predominant interest.— | carefully obtained, would give to the legislator, a knowl- 
Its misfortunes are felt in their depressing influence, upon | edge of the actual condition of the industrial pursuits of 
all other branches of business, its prosperity is equally | the community for which he was legislating, and in the 
perceptible in the vigorous activity given to the varied | absence of ability or inclination on the part of the State 
occupations of society. Such is our condition as a peo- Government, while the present debt remains unliquida- 
ple. ‘Two-thirds of our population are agriculturists, and | ted, to carry forward the public works which are deman- 
et we would not be obedient to the will or design of the |ded by the age, and the growing wants of the people, it 
reative Power that breathed upon us, at the same time, would furnish to the counties and individuals, who seem 

a fertile soil, a genial clime, immense water power, inex-| generously disposed to relieve the State Government of 
haustable beds of mineral, mighty lakes and rivers, did | this burthen, the reliable data upon which to base all their 
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calculations of ability, to accomplish these public enter-| such improvements. To the handsome display of plows 
prises, and moreover by exhibiting to the people, the pro- and other articles of superior construction and workman- 
gress of improvement in agriculture in the State, in all| ship, manufactured by our own citizens, was added quite 
its different aspects, it would stimulate them to an honor- | an assortment from the shop of Mr. Emery, of N. York. 
able and profitable rivalry, and to greater effortin a com-| The effect of such an exhibition of the most approved 
mon cause. If the listers of the taxable property were | models, and perfect specimens of mechanical skill, from 
required annually, or biennually, (except at the periods! the Empire State, will not be lost upon our citizens. Our 
of taking the Naticnal census,) to collect these statistics,| enterprising mechanics will not long allow, any rightful 
it would add but little to the expense of listing, compared | claim of superiority by their neighbors, and it is not the 
to the beneficial results, that would flow to the State and least encouraging evidence of advancement among our 


to the people. farmers, that they are auxious to possess themselves 
The Board have not heretofore deemed it advisable to| of all such improved implements of husbandry. 
hold a State agricultural fair. In their efforts to accom-| The Board at its annual meeting in December, resolved 


plish the purposes had in view by the Legislature, in their) to hold a State Fair, during the present year, if such en- 
ro pce their first duty seemed to be, to aid by all! couragement was presented by the citizens of any point 
the means in their power, the organization of county so-| jn the State, as would justify the belief on the part of the 
cieties, and through them, to excite the interest of the) Board, that suitable arrangements would be mabe for the 
farming population, produce association, investigation and | exhibition, and such pecuniary aid could be had, as would 
competition. These objects have been to some extent} enable them to offer suitable premiums. We believe the 
accomplished, as is evidenced by the annually increasing! time has come when we can have a State fair, with credit 
number of county organizations, by the greater number! to the State and advantage to the agricultural interests. 
of intelligent individuals (not cultivators; in all parts of| All we need to make it suceessful, is a sufficient amount 
the State, who are giving to the cause of agricultural im-| of funds to procure suitable premiums, and the presence 
provement their countenance and support, by the increas-| and encouragement of citizens of different parts of the 
ed interest manifested by our political journals, in the) State, who desire its success. We are able to compete 
good cause; and by the gatifying fact, that in most of the| with any of our sister States in many of the products of 
counties where fairs have been held during the past yeur,| the farm. The descendants of the Short Horns of our 
the officers have consulted the growing taste for agricul-| own importation, and of fine animals purchased by our 
tural reading among their members, by distributing as! own citizens in other States, if they have been properly 
premiums the best agricultural works that could be pro-| bred and raised, will not suffer in comparison with those 
cured. State; iry- 

The effort to extend the influence of the State comnit vedi | os baa ries Devons btely tntrodecea 
zation by holding District Fairs has been attended with| by some of our enterprising citizens, we have our assort- 
but partial success, only one of the four districts into| ment of fine cattle, equal to any to be found elsewhere. 
which the State was divided, made arrangements during| We ought to be able to compete with the world in hogs, 
the past or previous year, to carry out the designs of the| and the production of Indian corn; our soil and climate 
Board. The south western district which had felt the) are as favorable for the production of wheat and all other 
good results of a district fair in 1847, complied with the| small grains, and root and grass crops, as those of any 
resolution of the Board, passed in December, 47—and_ State, and it we produce less of any of these to the acre, 
held its fair at Xenia, in Green county, on the 20th and| than we should do, it is time we were taught the reason 
21st of September last. The officers o° the Green coun-| by some of our neighbors, or by some enterprising citi- 
ty society had exerted themselves to the full extent of, zen of our own State. If ourstock of horses is inferior 
their finances, to make the necessary arrangements for in strengh, constitution and action, or our mules deti- 
the exhibition, and it is due to the intelligence and unti-| cient in size or power to those of New York or other 
ring efforts of those officers to say, it was matter of sur-| States, it is high time our citizens who send off aunually 
prise, that they should have accomplished so much, with| immense numbers of those useful animals, to aid in sup- 
such limited means. But the multitude of men and plying the different markets of the country, should be 
things, in attendance, so far exceeded the anticipations of, taught their inferiority, and to what quarter to look for 
those officers, that the arrangements, which had beencon-| the means of improvement. Our wool growers although 
ov — were pee: = ae by = yated but ee eae ~ a reaver 1 
affair was, however, deeply interesting, und we doubt not} proving their flocks, wi oubt not even now, be wil- 
its results will be extensively and beneficially felt by our) ling to compare flocks and fleeces with their neighbors, 
pasa, dor erg «celia ae a pond ae the people of rp ole —_ — a 

1e Ladies’ department, although the last examined,! nually, solarge an amount of Cheese, will not shrin 

was the first in richness, excellence and beauty. Their| from competition, come from where it may. We have 
exhibition of fruits and flowers, of modle work; of the! as fine fruits to gratify the palate and as beautiful flowers 
housewife’s stores and the apiarian skill, (for the labor of to deck the fair, as others can claim, and as already re- 
the Bee was never more favorably represented) comman-| marked, we have enterprising, ingenious and ambitious 
ded the admiration of all who witnessed them; and pre-| mechanics, who but wait an opportunity to bring forth 
sented a happy illustration of the truth, that woman is, specimens of their skill in all the essential implements of 
not only “a help mate,” buta leader in every enterprise) husbandry. 
that tends to improve the hand and heart, refine the taste,| Why then can we not have a State Fair, that will give 
elevate the social condition and promote the happiness of 9 new impulse to the interesteven now felt, and contrb- 
Th ey a ee ute to the improvement and elevation of agriculture 

_ dhe coliecth me ’ ie o 'y & OF the! among us, to its true dignity. That will teach us the di- 
kind that has been witnessed in the State since the —_ versity and character of our agricultural resources, and 
and Hamilton county fairs, it years gone by. Py he exhi-! cause the great industrial classes of our commanity to 
a of cattle was sole in No vat, b aa and | feel that there may be in each year, in our good State, a 

eifer, premium animats in New YX ork, were brought to} gala day, on which they can mingle together, free from 
Xenia and exhibited, with the confident expectation that arty animosities or sectional jealousies, as one people 
they would obtain a second triumph. But the descendants | combining their intellects and their energies for the pub- 
- Ohio company’s importation of short horns, bore off} jj¢ good, and for the advancement at the same time, of 

e premiums. their indidual interests. 

The farm implements exhibited, were not only merito-| Connected with the fair, as a necessary part of it, should 
rious, but displayed in their construction and finish a de- be a day of sale, devoted to the sale of fine stock, agri- 
gree of improvement and progress, in this branch of in- | cultural productsand agricultural implements. The good 
dustry, creditable to the manufacturer, and gratifying to| effects of such an arrangement have been tested at the 
the intelligent farmer, whose labor is to be lessened by all) District fairs of the past two years. Persons drawn to- 
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gether from different sections of the State, and from/|countered there, is yet to form a chapter in history.— 
abroad, find on such occasions an opportunity to supply | We learn that Sutter has not yet left his great farm to 
themselves with fine animals to improve their own flocks | hunt the Gold, but strange as it may seem, he and his 
and herds, and to purchase specimens of superior grains, | Indians still go on tilling the soil unmovec. I advise the 
and superior implements of husbandry, thus contributing | young men who take your paper, to hold on until Sutter 
to diffuse these elements of improvement, broad cast, | leaves his plantation to hunt gold, then let them go, lease 
over the wholecountry. If wehave not over-rated the} it, and plant corn. 

benefits which a well conducted Agricultural Fair will| But badinage apart, what is to become of us if gold is 
confer upon our farming community, then is it impor- | found as anticipated by the adventuring host of diggers? 
tant that such fair shall be held. ‘The only difficulty that | In the 15th century the Mauritanian race was a century 


Vou. V. 





now presents itself, is the want of funds, and the Board | 
aware of the uncertainty of obtaining from indivuals by | 
voluntary subscription, the requisite amount, it is most | 


in advance of the Anglo Saxon, in refined civilization and 
the arts; after the close of that century, Gold paralized 
and deteriorated the one race, while productive industry 
has built up the other ? 


respectfully suggested to the Legislature that they ap- | The able Raynal was right, when 
propriate a small sum, to enable the Board, (in the event| he wrote auri sacra fames, on the title page of his history 
of a failure to obtain it from other sources,) to get up a| of the Spanish American Conquests. If that wealth which 
State Fair that will be satisfactsry to themselves, and | is got by slow and patient industry, is a questionable boon 
creditable to the State and to its Government. | to the possessor; how much to be deprecated is that fierce 
| intoxication, that moral back sliding and physical debase- 
(SoseGee.) |ment, which must invariably follow the Sodten influx of 
: —— < | Gold. ‘ 
Corn Stalk Roller and Catter. It is pleasant to see the frequent reference made to the 
Mr. Barenam:---I have just commenced reading the | “Ohio Cultivator,” as a leader in the labors of that truly 
“Ohio Cultivator,” and although somewhat tired from | intellectual yet heretofore dishonored calling, Book Farm- 
husking and cribbing fifty bushels of corn from the field | ing. I noticed in your paper of the Ist ultimo, a letter 
to-day, I take my pen to write a few words, by way of | from Samuel Lawrence, of Lowell, which very iutelli- 
information respecting the corn stalk cutter, &c. | gently explains the causes of the late low prices of wool 
You will suppose we ure not very careful farmers here, | and woollens, charging nothing to account of the low 
from the fact that some of our corn, raised last year, is| tariff of 46. ‘Ihe exports of our manufacturers of cot- 
still in the field. Yet weare beginning to think that corn | ton, wool, &c., &c , goes on steadily, and rapidly increas- 
stalks can be turned toa better account than to burn them; | ing from year to year; and the astute manufacturer be- 
to “* waste their sweetness on the desertair.’? I borrow- | gins both to see and to feel, that hereafter competition 
ed a stalk cutter (roiler) last spring, of Mr. Green, near| from within, is to be much more formidable than from 
Harrison, Ia., who can give Mr. Ellsworth a description | without; nothing but the influx of California gold can 
of his, and suggest some improvements, as he made the | retard or prevent such aconsummation? Your corres- 
wood work himslf. He does not use it now as he/| pondent who treats of the “fertilizing power of Shade,” 
has no oxen, and it was intended to be drawn by oxen. | is anticipated by the practice of many intelligent farmers 
‘Lhis is constructed similar to a roller, with handles to| of western N. Y. A very successful farmer in Cayuga 
steady it; the knives being fastened in the ends of inch | County, on a little fifty acre farm, has abandoned sam- 
spikes projecting a foot or more from the roller, which is| mer fallow entirely; he put all his manure on his corn 
a foot in diameter, and three feetlong. It has six knives, | ground, invariably sowing wheat and clover after corn.— 
two feet long, made of spring steel. I have seen one with | He aims to keep his land covered as much as_possible— 
four knives, set about eight inches from the roller; they | he has more long pasture and meadow grass, late in the 
are eighteen inches apart, and if the stalks are dry and | fall, than is to be found on most other and lager farms. 
the ground not too rough, they cut them up sufficiently| It will do to dig upall the weeds; to dig and ridge your 
to be of no trouble to plgw in. Although we have a gen- | garden in the fall, if you have plenty of manure to spare. 
eral illumination here every spring, from burning stalks,| But to make one manuring last, cover your garden with 
I never intend to burn another one. | straw as soon as the crop is off, and suffer the weeds to 
grow; then its organic treasures will be both saved and 
| increased, ready food for the next crop. Nature’s mode 


: / ; | of fertilizing is always to cover over her poorest soils, 
P. S. Since the foregoing was put in type, we have receiv-| with some sort of vegetation. 


ed a description of a cornstalk roller and cutter, from a friend | 
in Butler county, which we shall publish in our next. 


Ruricora. 
Cleves, Hamilton Co., Ohio., 1849. 


Very truly yours, Samuet Wiuians. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Jan., 31, 1849. 
<3 0-o—_____ o 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society. 
At an adjourned meeting of this Society held at Smith- 
field, Jan. 6th, a Constitution and by-laws were reported 


by acommittee appointed for that purpose at a previous 
meeting, and adopted. 





Publications will be noticed in our next. 
~<7eerr 
Letier from Samuel Williams. 

Mr. Batenam—Respected Friend:—Here is one dollar 
for which send the Ohio Cultivator to Joseph Wright, Cc : 
(Waterloo P.O.) He is the greatest practical chemist in ‘ Pi aipaghrie-teixenpea 
the conversion of Corn into Alcohol, within my knowl-| | This association shall be styled the Jefferson County 
edge. He isa proprietor and a great lover of extra fine| Agricultural Society. Its object shall be the improve- 
horses, grows the largest strawberries, tomatoes, melons,| ment of Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural and Domestic 
&c.; believes with Liebig, that man has no conception | economy, according to theact passed February 27th 1845, 
of the size, and quantity of vegetables, yet to be grown) Sc. 1. This society shall consist of such citizens of 
on a given space of ground. | the district, as shall subscribe their names to the Consti- 

The all absorbing topic now is, El Dorado; it turns ev- | tution, and pay annually into the Treasury the sum of 
ery head, nothing saves us from partial depopulation, but} one dollar. 
the lack of mouey for outfit and passage to California;) Ske. 2. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice 





the staid man, the impassioned boy, the rich farmer’s son, | President, Treasurer, Secretary and five managers, who 

the fortunate and the unfortunate, the cunning artist, and | together shall constitute a board of directors, for the gen- 

the botch mechanic, the learned and the unlearned, one | eral management of the affairs of the society. They shall 

and all, are alike infected with the auri sacra fames.— be elected annually by ballot of the members of the soci- 

What is to become of the impassioned army when — /ety, and shall hold their offices until their successors are 
e chosen. 

Sec. 3. The President shall preside at the meetings 


rives in the Golaen wilderness, is yet to be written. 
aevils, endemic and epid 





ic, moral and phyisical to be en- | 
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of the society and by direction of the society, shall sign 
orders on the treasury. ‘The Vice President shall preside 
in the absence of the President, or if both are absent, a 
President protem shall be appointed. The Treasurer shall 
receive the funds of the society, and shall disburse them 
on the order of the President and shall make a correct 
and explicit report at each aunual meeting. The Secre- 
tary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the Socie- 
ty, and of its members, and shall correspond with other 
societies and individuals, in furtherance of the object of 
the society. The Board of Directors shall take charge of 
and distribute and preserve all seeds, plants, books, mod- 
els, &c., which may be transmitted to the society, and 
shall also have charge of such communications designed 
or calculated for publication, and so far as they may be 
deemed expedient, arrange them and request their publi- 
cation. 

Sec. 4. In awarding premiums and in all other opera- 
tions of this socicty, it shall proceed in accordance with 
the “act for the encouregement of agriculture, passed 
27th February, 1846,” and also in compliance with the 
directions of the State Board of agriculture. 

Sec. 5. This society shall hold an annual meeting at 
10 o’clock, on the last Friday of October. 

Sec. 6. This society shall hold an annual show and 
fair at such times and places as shall be designated by the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 7. This Constitution may be amended at any 
annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

By-Laws. 


1. No person that isa member of this society shall 
compete for a premium, as long as an annual fee against 
him remains unpaid. 

2. All articles drawing the first premium at a previ- 
ous fair, cannot again compete for a premium until the 
second fair after. 

3. Itshall be left discretionary with the Judges to 
award a premium or not, upon articles competing fora 
premium when there are no competitors. 

4. The names of the individuals comprising the awar- 
ding committee, shall be published at least one month 
previous to the day of exhibition. 

5. Honorary premiums may be awarded to members 
of all agricultural societies within the State, upon all ar- 
ticles named iu the list of premiums. 

The Constitution was then presented for signatures, 
and 22 names obtained. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of officers, 
with the following result: 

President, Joseph H. Cope; Vice President, Richard 
Talbott; Treasurer, Thomas Wood; Secretary, J. Addi- 
son McGrew. 

Manages, James D. Ladd, James C. McGrew, Samuel 
Griffith, Dr. Wm. 8. Bates and David B. Updegraff. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the several papers of this county, and in the 
Cultivator. On motion, adjourned until 24th February 
at 10 o’clock. 

Josern H. Corr, Pres’t. 

Ricuarp Taxsort, Vice Pres’t. 

J. Appison McGrew, Sec’ry. 
Smithfield, O., January, 1849. 
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Deep Tillage--Subsoil Plows. 

The advantages of deep culture have been so often 
written upon, and such uncoutrovertible facts in relation 
thereto, have been published, that it would seem almost 
useless to issue another word upon the subject. 


There is nota farmer to be found, I think, in Ohio, 
who has not noticed the superior size of his grain or grass 
crop where grown along the bank of a ditch that has 
been cut within a year or two, and yet with such evidence 
before him of the practical truth of the benefit of deep 
culture, too many pass on overlooking the evidence be- 
fore them and too often treating the statements made by 








others of the actual profit derived from deep tillage, as 
“ book learning.” 

Some remedy for improvement of some farms in Ohio, 
it is certain, must soon be made, or the farmer who in- 
tends to reap when he sows must move farther West.— 
Farms are now to be found that have beeu skimmed about 
four inches deep with the plow, year after year, and 
changing from lot to lot, until the occupant has become 
impressed with the idea that he must ‘‘ move off”’ as lands 
are “worn outin Ohio.” That this is a dark statement, 
orone of a very general application, | would not have 
the reader believe; but that it is applicable in many in- 
stances I can prove. 

Now, as some remedy for these apparent worn oat 
lands must be had, or the occupant “* move to a better,” 
let me call attention to the subject, and if a manis not 
disposed to believe, that by plowing the land eight or 
twelve inches, or even eighteen inches deep, when before 
he only plowed it four inches, that he will again reap large 
crops and increase more than double the expense of ex- 
tra labor, let him but make the experiment and he will be 
satisfied the statement is correct. 

In “Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture” (a work by 
the way, that every farmer should read,) there is aban- 
dant proof of the value of deepening soils, and it is there 
stated that a soil four inches thick and which may be es- 
timated as worth 42; one six inches thick or deep, worth 
50; one eight inches deep worth 58; one ten inches deep 
worth 66, and one twelve inches deep would be worth 74 
—and that every additional inch of depth beyond twelve 
adds five per cent to the value of the soil. 

The transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, abound in statements from practical men of the 
benefit derived from an extra depth of plowing over the 
common practice. 

Sub-soil plows have been described and illustrated in this 
journal that it may be presumed every reader knows of 
them and the mode of using them. I will only add, there- 
fore, for the benefit of farmers residing in Waye county 
or who make Wooster their market place, that they can 
obtain Sub-soil plows, made after the eastern pattern, of 
Mr. James Johnson, at his Agricultural Warehouse in 
W ooster. 

Very Respectfully, 
*, R. Exxrorr. 


.+3.eoo 
The Cultivation of the Potato. 


Eps. Cuitivaron—My own experiments of eight years, 
with the potato, have very much encouraged me to con- 
tinue the alternate culture of seed and its seedlings, with 
careful selectious. 

The process does materially improve the potatoe in new 
and excellent variefies—in health and productiveness.— 
At the same time, much depends for success, upon a pro- 
per situation and preparation of soil, manner of cultiva- 
tion, time of planting, lifting and good storage. 

Good upland soil, deep thorough plowing, early plant- 
ing—with well cultivated approved seedling varieties, in 
shallow drills, early weeding, light hilling, early lifting, 
and dry airy storage, does more for the redemption of the 
potato from disease, than all the nostrums the world can 
devise. 

Potato seed, though it produces generally several dif- 
ferent varieties in its seedlings, will not be likely to pro- 
duce varieties or qualities, with which it has no connex- 
ion. If new and choice varieties be expected from sow- 
ing the seed, care should be taken to obtain seed from 
good varieties, or in the immediate ueighborhood of the 
same. 

Seed from the balls, will transmit from a diseased stock, 
in some degree, that disease to its seedlings—to some va- 
rieties more than others. 

Some have gathered balls from any where, without re- 
gard to the character of the stock, planted the seed, and 
finding in the seedlings disease and inferior specimens, 
abandoned at once the experiment, and in their judgment, 
seedling potatoes are no better than old ones. 

The same laws that govern the apple, peach and straw- 
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ern also, the potato. If a new choice seedlivg apple, 
pear, or strawberry be desirable, why not a new and ex- 
cellent potato? But neither isto be obtained without the 
use of their seed, and may be, not without a series of ex- 
periments, with careful selections. 

Potato seed, from properly selected, well cultivated 
seedlings, combining through the seed the best varieties 
at home and from abroad, is among the most valuable 
seeds to be found in market. 

Potato seed may be sown like the tomato, early in hot 


bed for an early crop; or like cabbage, in a rich bed in a, 


warm place, and transplanted; or with a seed planter in 
the fields, with great profit; or broadcast, on rich fine 
soil, and lightly harrowed in, with no other cultivation, 
and the crop of young seedlings, the very best, for plant- 
ing the next season. 

Early sowing the seed and early lifting, gives the pota- 
to a tendency to early ripening. Lifting the potato be- 
fore it has perfected its growth, it is found dryer in cook- 
ing, will keep better through the winter, vegetate earlier 
in the spring, and become more hardy in its constitution. 

Medium sized potatoes cook better, of finer quality and 
flavor, will plant more ground by the bushel, and are 
more exempt from disease. 

Nipping off the weeds, just below their roots, soon as 
their appearance, isa better remedy for the potato disease 
than nipping the vines. 

My crop of the last season, combining all my best va- 
rivties through the seed from home and abroad, is good— 
Exempt from the prevalent disease, productive, and de- 


veloping, from the seeds obtained not long since from dif- | 


ferent parts of the world, viz: Prussia, England, South 
America, Mackinaw, and other places, varieties promis- 
ing a valuable acquisition to the potato market. The 
crop of about 1490 bushels, shows distinctly in its healthy 
and strong foliage, loaded with balls, its strongly marked 
and distinct varieties, and the increase of new varieties of 
fine appearance, the benefits of the progressive alternate 


culture. N. S. Sairu. 
Buffalo, Jan. 4, 1849. Aliany Cultivator. 
27-ooe oro - 
Agriculture of France--How Aided by the 
Government. 


Mr. Cotman in the concluding numbers of his work 
on European Agriculture, gives some interesting facts in 
relation to France and its Agriculture, from which we 
make a few extracts. 

* The agriculture of France is its great and command- 


ing interest. Its manufactures and commerce are con- 
siderable; but its manufactures are mainly concerned in 


the fabrication, and its commerce in the transportation | 


and exchange, of the products of its ownsoil. I should 


have no difficulty in giving the statistical returns of the | 
agriculture of France, but this comes only in a limited | 


degree within my province; and a long table of mere 
numbers would convey little instruction to my readers. 
It isof great advantage to France, however, that it pro- 
cures these returns regularly ; and thus, as in the late 
scarcity of grain and in the failure of the potato crop, en- 
abled the government to provide early, with a humane 


foresight, against the sufferings which were likely to fol- | 


low. Itis sufficient to say that France has nearly thirty- 
six millions of inhabitants; and that in ordinary seasons 
she is able, to a great extent, to feed her own people from 
her own soil. 


The common crops of France are wheat, rye, barley, | 


oats, beans, and potatoes; but its peculiar crops are, 
beets for sugar, grapes for wine, and silk. 

The size of farms in France has been a subject of 
much discussion. The right of primogeniture has ceas- 
ed to exist there; and since the great revolution, the law 
has ordained that the land possessed by any one at his 
death should be equally divided among his children. 

In France the total number of taxed landed proper- 
ties is stated, in 1835, to have been 10,896,682, and these 
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were again divided into 123,36',338 separate pieces of 
land. Itis supposed, however, that of heads of families 
occupying estates, which combine many of these smaller 
divisions, and which consequently become merely nomi- 
nal partitions, there are about 5,000,000. Now, allowing 
an average of four to a fami'y, it will be seen that there 
are 20,000,000 of people in France directly interested in 
the property of the soil. 


The measures of the government for the advancement 
of agriculture have much to recommend them, if they 
are carried out in an intelligent and faithful manner. 


1. Department oF AGricutture.—lIn the first place» 
there is a department of agriculture, the secretary or min- 
ister of which, being one of the first men in the king- 
dom, is expected to look after this great interest; to ob- 
tain statistical returns of agricultural produce from all 
parts of the kingdom; to learn what is the condition of 
the art; what improvements have been made; what im- 
provements are most required; and what is the condition 
of the agricultural population. 


2. Sratistica Returns.—The statistical returns of the 

produce of France of have been recently completed, and 
show a work of immense industry and labor. It is ob- 
| vious thatsuch a work can present only an approach to 
exactness; but even that is of great value; and it will be 
found that some facts have been brought out, in respect 
to the average increase 0. the crops, which are in the 
highest degree encouraging. These returns have been 
obtained by a direct application to well-informed and con- 
fidential individuals, in different parts of the country, who 
have made their returns to the central bureau in Paris — 
A great variety of subjects have been embraced in them, 
such as the amount of land in cultivation; the amountof 
land devoted to different crops; the manure applied; the 
quantity of seed employed, and the average yield. It 
extends, likewise, to the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture, and the number of domestic animals reared 
or kept in every department, with a great variety of agri- 
cultural and commercial information, subsidiary to, and 
connected with the subject, of a very interesting charac- 
ter, and of equal utility. This magnificent work does 
the highest honor to the government, and to the persons 
employed in its execution. 


3 Inspectors or AcricutturaL Disrricrs.—The next 
terme made by the government is the division of tho 

ingdom into four agricultural districts, to each of which 
an intelligent and experienced agriculturist is appointed, 
as inspector or commissioner, whose duty itis to go 
through his district annually at least, observe carefully its 
concition, and report it to the government; and at the 
same time, in his jourceyings communicate every where 
advice and information, as he may see they are needed 
This is certainly an admirable mode of dispensing knowl- 
edge and exciting emulation.* 


4. Importation oF Impnovep Stock.—The government 
likewise have imported from other countries some of the 
most valuable animals, such as bulls and stud-horses; and 
static .ed them in different parts of the country, that the 
farmers may avail themselves of the advantages which 
they offer for the improvement of their stock. On ac- 
count of the large demands made by the government for 
horses for the cavalry, this becomes a matter of great im- 
portance. Whether the keeping of bulls would not be 
better left to private enterprise, is a question much deba- 
ted. That which belongs to the public is seldom cared 
for like that which belongs to an individual; but the gov- 
|ernment have met this objection by disposing of their im- 
proved animals occasionally at public sales. 

5. Acricu.turaL anp Vererinary Scuoois.—France 
| has likewise several agricultural schools, established in dif- 
| ferent parts of the kingdom, of which I shall presently 
| — ——— < = — — — - 


| * At one time several persons were employed hy the government 
to visit foreign countries for the purpose of seeing their improve 
| i I 


| ments, gathering agricultural information, and bringing home such 


| plants and seeds as were likely to be useful tothe country. It is pro- 


| posed by the provisional government to revive this excel'eut plan 
March, 1848. 
| , 
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give an account, designed to furnish a complete scientific 
and practical education in agriculture. In addition to 
this they have veterinary schools, where comparative an- 
atomy is thoroughly studied, and the diseases of all the 
domestic animals most carefully treated. These likewise 
may be supposed to grow in a great measure out of their 
army, where the medical treatment of their horses is ob- 
viously of great importance. 


6. Acricotrurat Societizs anp Suows.—In various 
parts of the country agricultural societies are established, 
and assisted by the government, for the purpose of diffu- 
sing information; and these will, in all probability, ex- 
tend themselves. A society in Paris, composed of some 
of the first men in the kingdom, meets regularly twice 
a month for the discussion of agricultural subjects, for 
the report of improvements, and, at the end of the sea- 
son, for the bestowal of premiums. An agricultural 
show was undertaken the last year at Poissy, the Smith- 
field of France, where some excellent native, and some 
very good improved stock, though not to a large amount 
was exhibited; and here I saw sheep of the very best, and 
most profitable kind, especially for such a country as the 
United States, where good mutton, and particularly fine 
wool, arein demand. These were pure Merinos of a 
very large size, well-proportioned and fat, and with flee- 
ces of an excellent quality. I have never seen animals 
of the kind combining more valuable properties. It is 
intended that these shows, of which this was a first at- 
tempt, should be continued annually. 


~ 


7. An AGricutrura, ConcGress.—Previous to this 
show, an Agricultural Congress, composed of more than 
300 gentlemen interested in agriculture, and sent as dep- 
uties from different parts of the country, had been sitting 
in Paris fora fortnight to discuss practical questions in 
agriculture, and likewise political questions bearing upon 
it; which was done with great ability. At Poissy, the 
Minister of Agriculture distributed premiums of large 
amount; and every circumstance indicated an active, an 
increased, and increasing attention to this great subject. 


8. Conservatory or Arts aNnp TrapEs.—Paris is, in 
the next place, distinguished by its direct means of sci- 
entific instruction. It has what is called a Conservatory 
of Arts and Trades. Thisis, properly speaking, a school 
for the industrial and mechanical classes. Here isa com- 
plete collection of modles or of exainples of agricultural 
buildings and implements—to say nothing of other arts 
—not only of those in usein France, but specimens of 
the best of every description which are used in fureign 
countries. Here, under accomplished professors, courses 
of agricultural lectures, or rather of chemistry and me- 
chanics as applied to agriculture, are regularly given, to 
which access is entirely gratuitous, the professors being 
supported by the government; so that here is presented 
to inquisitive minds the best means of learning the appli- 
cation of science to agriculture Perhaps, in the science 
which involves the connexion of chemistry with agricul- 
ture, no country has made so great advances as France, 
as the labors of Chaptal, Boussingault, Payen, and other 
distinguished men decisively show. If agricultural 
chemistry could make men good farmers, the French 
should take precedence of ail others. How far the facts 
conform to this supposition I shall leave to others to 
judge; because [ have no wish to put my head into the 
lion’s cage: though I am compelled to say in passing, 
that the best arable farming which I have ever seen, the 
cleanest, the most exact, apparently also the most produc- 
tive and economical, is in countries where there is no sci- 
ence, technically so called, and implements of the most 
ordinary description ; | mean Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland. I shall take occasion to remark upon this 
fact in another place. 

9. Society ror THE Improvement or WooL.—Besides 
the Society of Agriculture, which meets in Paris twice 
every month, and is the centre of the correspondence of 
all the agricultural societies of the country, there is like- 
wise a Society for the Improvement of Wool, who twice 
a year bestow valuable premiums upon persons who have 














made the greatest advances in the improvement of the 
fleeces of their flocks. This society has its public exhi- 
bitions of wool, and has undoubtedly accomplished much 
good.”’ 
BH -- 
Hydropathy in Veterinary Practice. 

Frreno Bateuam:—I presume you will not consider 
suggestions in this branch of the Medical Profession, as 
foreign to the objects of the Cultivator. It is but afew 
years since the virtues of cold water in the curative art 
were made known to the world. That aqueous applica- 
tions are among the most effectual means of curing many 
diseases can no longer be doubted by the intelligent. 

But the Hydropathic Practice should not be confined 
to hu:nan animals; for no doubt it may be made availa- 
ble in the cure of various diseases that afflict domestic an- 
imals. As proof of this, 1 will state a case that occurred 
last summer under my own observation. Our kind and 
intelligent horse that had secured the good will of the 
family as well as of all who knew his many excellent 
qualities, ‘fell into a decline,” and during u period of 
three months grew more and more feeble, with less and 
less relish for his food, until he was unable to render the 
least service and almost entirely abandoned his oats.— 
His head drooped, his hair lost all its gloss, his eyes their 
brightness, and he would occasionally tremble, and worse 
than all, was afflicted with a cough. No one knew the 
nature of his disease, though he was suspected to be con- 
sumptive. He was sent to a veterinary practitioner, who 
bled him and administered medicine without avail. He 
grew no better, but constantly worse, until the doctor 
‘*gave him up,” telling his master to turn him out to 
live or die, as the case might be. Medical Science having 
thus failed to furnish a remedy, it was suggested by a wo- 
man who needs no trumpeter for her intelligence and vir- 
tue, suggested that the cold-water-treatment might be 
successful. ‘ No sooner said than done’’—your humble 
servant volunteered to give the poor horse the weet sheet 
daily until he should be either better or worse. The time 
of treatment was at mid-day, as the mornings and even- 
ings were too chilly. The mode of application was to 
take off his blanket, dash upon him cold water, smooth- 
ing him down so ‘hat it may reach every part of the skin. 
The patient was thus daily drenched with some ten or 
fifteen buckets of water, for about two weeks, when he 
was pronounced well, and up to this day has enjoyed un- 
interrupted health, and regained, not only his former vi- 
vacity, but a little extra life, which has somewhat dimin- 
ished his popularity, especially with the female portion of 
his former admirers. 

I thought the above would be of service to some, and 
to those who may profit by the treatment, it is entirely 
welcome. If you will not dub me doctor for thus step- 
ping out of my sphere of impracticability into the prac- 
tical of life, I shall remain 

Respectfully Yours, 
L. A. Hive. 

Cincinnati, February, 1849. 
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Onto Cueese in Boston.—The New England Farmer 
says: Large quantities of cheese are brought from Ohie 
to this market, and it is generally of excellent quality. 

r. H. Dean, an extensive dealer in dairy productions, 
in Faneuil Hall Market had this season, from Ohio, one 
thousand cheeses, made to order, in size, form and quali- 
ty, in English dairy style; and they ranked among the 
very finest from any section of thecountry. A friend at 
our elbow, an excellent judge, says he never saw any finer 
cheese; and the extra price at which they sold was an ev- 
idence of theirsuperiority. Mr. Dean had from the same 
state over three hundred boxes of pine-apple cheese, of 
the greatest excellence. 

We name these facts to show the importance of skill in 
the various branches of agriculture. In these cases, ar- 
ticles of superior quality pay the farmera good profit, and 
yet bear the expense of transportation nearly a thousand 
miles, pay the dealer well, and the consumer is pleased ia 
obtaining a superior production at so fair a rate. 
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A Correctron.---The name of Roperr Skevers, a nurse- 
ryman at West Carlisle, was accidentally omitted in the list 
of members of the Ohio State Fruit Committee, in the late Re- 

| port of the Fruit Convention. He was duly appointed, aud 
will please consider hi:nself a member. 

| A Comptoent.—A silver medal and diploma were awar- 

| ded to our friend, F. R. Exxiorr, by the New York State Ag- 

ricultural Society, the past month, for a plan and elevation of 

a Farm House. 
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Inquiries about wire fences will receive attention. Those 


OHIO CULTIV ATOR. | about Sweet Potatoes, and seeds are answered by advertise- 


ments in this paper. 





COLUMBUS OHIO FERBRU ARY 15.18 my Have Patience.---Many inquiries on hand will have atten- 
a i is =< - i RS ‘ F tion before long. 
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Tux Lee1starure has fixed no time for adjournment. pe Troe 
Bees and Beehives. 
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See nee ea ff reid by ay = i _ on! About a year ago we gave some account of Colton's 
dogs, has passed the House and is now before the Senate. We | ‘ cack a : 
hope it may pass, in a form that will be useful. Beehive, and spoke of its introduction into this part of the 

The Report of the State Board of Agriculture has been pre-| State. We received a letter from Mr. Colton a few days 
sented to the Senate, but at the time of our going to press no| Since, requesting us to inform the public whether the 
action had been taken in regard to it, excepting a party quarrel | hives have given satisfaction to those who have tried 
about who should do the printing. We ask the farmers of| them, and referring to Gov. Trimble, as having the hive 
Ohio to take note of these things, that’s all. | in use. 





a oe - We have not yet had an opportunity of conversing 
State Fairs. with any person who has the hive in operation in this vi- 

The next New York Fair is to be held at Syracuse on the| cinity; and we should be pleased if some of those who 
11th, 12th and 13thof September. We presume that our Ohio 
Fair will be appointed one week earlier or later, so as to give 
time for persons to go from on e other. 

The a meerovity a making tl SE will | the hives last spring, but failed to obtain a swarm of bees 
meet in Cincinnati on the Ist of March, proximo. The Horti-| for itin time. Gov. Trimbleinforms us thathe has not 
cultural Society of that city have appointed a committee to| had the hive in use a sufficient length of time, as yet, to 
confer with the committee of the State Board for that purpose. | fully judge of its merits. He thinks it a very convenient 


have tried it would give us their opinion of its merits, 
| whether favorable or unfavorable. We procured one of 


re 


Legislative Aid. 


We ask the attention of our readers, and the members of the | 


Ohio Legislature especially, to the article commencing on the 


first page of this number from the forth coming report of the| 


State Board of Agriculture. We sincerely hope that the bit- 
terness of party feeling will be dismissed from the minds of 
our law-makers a sufficient time at least to allow them to look 
at this subject in its true light, as one that deeply concerns the 
prosperity of the State. A little wise legislation at this par- 
icular crisis—the aid of one or two thousand dollars towards 
the proposed State Fair, and an amendment of the law regu- 
lating public shows, so as to secure a fund hereafter---would 
no doubt be the means of awakening such a permanent interest 
in the minds of the people. as would secure most useful results 
to the cause of agriculture and to the State. 
— a oe = 
Death of Thomas Noble.---Many of our readers will learn 
with deep regret that this much esteemed and celebrated far- 
mer of Stark county, O.,isno more. The sale of his flock of 
fine sheep is advertised in another part of this paper, and will 
afford a rare opportunity for those who desire to improve their 
flocks. 
eee 


Nurseries For Save.---Mr. William Jennison, of Day. 


| hive, buthas some doubts about its affording means of 
| protection against the miller. 

We are convinced there is much need of information 
|among farmers in regard to the proper management of 
| bees. Not one in ten of those who have tried keeping 
| them, have been successfui for any length of time; and 
yet we occasionally see instances of complete success— 
showing that the difficulty is not in the climate or other 
circumstances beyond manscontrol, but simply the want 
of knowledge and care. 

We should be pleased if some one of these successful 
apiarians in Ohio, would favor us with a few practice] 
communications on this subject. 

—__ 2 ooo — — 


Tue Horticutturist.—This work, now in its third 
volume, is regularly issued from this office, on the first of 
each month, every number embellished with a frontis- 
piece, and illustrated by numerous engravings. It is ed- 
ited by A. J. Downine, Esq., the well known and popa- 
lar writer on rural matters, in which department it is not 
deemed too much to say, that he is without any equal in 
this country. The number for the present month, opens 
with an admirable article “ On the Drapery of Cottages 
and Gardens,”’ showing how easily, and at what a trifling 
, expense, the most forbidding dwelling may be converted 





ton, offers his stock of plants, shrubs and trees, for sale at| into one of the most inviting and prepossessing appear- 
very low prices, as he designs to quit the business and remove. | ance, simply by placing around it a bit of smooth grass 
Mr. Heaver, of the Reading Road Nursery, near Cincinnati, and a few trees and climbing plants, which, while they 
also wishes to sell out. See advertisement. Wonder if the| ©°Ver all that before was unsightly, are in themselves 
yellow fever is spreading among the nurserymen? Those | highly ornamental, and impart gracefulness to what was 
ho are in want of trees or plants may do well to try them previously destitute of every thing like attraction.— 
ye : P y y “em | Terms $3 per year—two copies for $9. Orders to be ad- 
with small ‘lumps’ of the yellow stuff. dressed to Luruer Tucker, Albany, N. Y.—Alb. Cult. 
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Rural Agriculture --Plan of a Farm House. 


This plan of a farm Cottage obtained the premium of the New York State Agricultural Society last year. It is 
the work of Mrs. S. Howard, of Albany, N. Y.—formerly of Zanesville, Ohio,—and as might be expected, from 
an experienced housewife, the plan is remarkable for the many conveniences it affords, as well as its tasteful appear- 
ance. Itis more expensive in style than many farmers in this country can afford, still we often see more costly 
dwellings erected by farmers, which do not present one half the couveniences, or beauty of appearance which this 
plan affords. The most serious objection, in our mind, to this and all similar plans of cottages, 1s, the chambers are 
rendered uncomfortable in summer by the heat of the sun upon the low roof and ceiling. This can be remedied in 
part, by making the roof steep and the ceiling double. 

The syle is partly Gothic; its projecting roof imparting an 
air of shade and comfort, very pleasing to the eye. 0 
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Ground Plan. 


















A. Parlor, 16x 18—B. Dining room, 13 x 16, with 
closet at c.—C. Bed room, 12 x 16, with wardrobe at c.— 
Library 12x 12.—E. Kitchen, 16 x 12, with pantry 3 x 
12 at c, an oven ato. anda sink from oven to window— 
F. Piazza, 10 x 20-—-G. Store room 4x8. H. Hall, 8x 
28. J. Wash room, 10 x 10, with boiler and pump near 
p. K.Storeroom. L. Bathroom. M. Dairy room with 
windows oun each side, for ventilation, opening into pas- 
sage ways. N. Wood house 10x 16, with closets c. ¢.— 
O. Ice house, 10x10. Q. Piazza 6x 20. 
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A house of this style should occupy a somewhat ele- 
vated situation, (but not the top of ahill) with the grounds 
well stocked with trees. 











Sreconp Foor. 


A. A. A. A. Four bed rooms 13 x 16—(the dotted 
lines show where the ceiling is low)—B. Hall bed room-- 
c.c.c.c. Wardrobe closets to each bed room 4x 8.— 
(To give bed rooms of the size designated the apex of the 
roof should be 22 or 23 feet above the sills.) 


“In the construction of this plan,” says the author, “it 
has been my object to combine utility and beauty, as far 
as practicable with the labor-saving principle. In the ar- 
rangement of the kitchen and dairy, particularly, special 
regard has been had to securing the proper requisites for 
those important departments with the greatest practica- 
ble degree of convenience. 


“In constructing a dairy, it is proper that such an ex- 
cavation should be made as will leave the floor, which 
should be made of stone, two or three feet below the sur- 
rounding surface. The sides should be of brick or stone, 
and plastered; the walls high, and the windows made so 
as to shut out the light, and admit the air. The advan- 
tage of thorough ventilation and pure air is acknowledged 
by every one who has ever paid attention to the manu- 
facture of butter, though it is a matter generally too lit- 
tle thought of, in the construction of apartments for this 
purpose. It will be observed, that in the plan herewith 
submitted, an open space of two and a half feet has been 
provided for on both sides of the dairy. 

“To render the establishment as perfect as possible, 
the command of a good spring of water, which may be 
conducted through the dairy-room, is necessary; when 
that cannot be had, an ice-house in direct contact, (as in 
the accompanying plan,) and a good well of water con- 
venient, form the best substitue. 

“The expense of sucha house in this vicinity might 
be varied from fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars; 
according to the style of finish, the taste and ability of 
the owner, &c. The main conveniences may be retain- 
ed at the lowest estimate, by omitting the ornamental 
front.” 


Improvep Sryie or Buitpinc.— Ranetr’s ARcHi- 
trcr.’’—No one who has had opportunities for observa- 
tion, can have failed to notice the marked improve ne: t 
which has taken place within two or three years past, in 
the style of Cottage and Villa Architecture. This is more 
particularly manifest throughout New York and the Eas- 
tern States; but even here in Ohio, we have seen during 
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the past year or two, instances of improvement of this 
kind, sufficient to convince us that a new era has indeed 
commenced in architecture as well as horticulture, and 
many of the people are beginning to see and feel the sal- 
utary influence of tasteful and attractive Aomes on the 
minds and morals of their occupants. 

Among the means that are contributing most directly 
to produce these results, are popular works on Rural Ar- 
chitecture and Landscape Gardening; and we take this 
occasion again to commend to the special attention of 
all those who contemplate building a residence, whether 
large or small, the admirable work of Mr. Ranleit, “Tue 
Arcuirect.”” We do this more especially at this time, 
from having noticed in alate number of the “ Horticul- 
turist ’? some remarks by a correspondent in Ohio, calcu- 
lated, as we think, to convey erroneous impressions in 
regard to the character and merits of this very beautiful 
and valuable work. These aspersions are well answered 
in the following editorial, which we copy from the New 
York Mirror: 


Tue Horticutturist.—In the January number of this 
magazine there is a brief letter from a gentleman in Ohio, 
containing a few ‘Notes on architecture and gardening 
in the Eastern States.’” Among the notes, which are oth- 
erwise not particularly noteworthy, by the way, appears 
the following unjust and wholly incorrect statement in 
regard to a very popular and excellent work on architee- 
ture, now in the course of publication in this city:— 

* | have spent some time in looking over the numbers 
of Ranlett’s Architect. There are many buildings delin- 
|}eated there, with an appearance so attractive and an ex- 
| pense so moderate, that they would not be considered just 

the thing, were it not that the outside, once seen, there is 
|a very natural inclination awakened to peer into the ex- 
| cellencies of what is within. When it comes to this we 
are quite as naturally disappointed to find rooms incon- 
| veniently contracted—-in many houses, so small, that one 
| with half the means allowed in the specifications, would 
hardly be willing to live in them. For those, then, for 
| whom it is inteuded the work is not just what is wanted. 
| The greater portion of those who build, in this country, 
|lay out from nine hundred to two thousand dollars in the 
| construction of their dwellings.” 


| This astute note-taker appears to expect small houses 
shall be so constructed as to contain large rooms, which 
would be an excellent architectural arrangement, if it 
could only be effected. Asa matter of fact, we have as- 
certained, by looking over the ‘“‘Architect,”’ that the grea- 
ter number of designs which it contains are estimated to 
cost precisely the amount which the correspondent of the 
Horticulturist says they should, viz.: from $900 to $20.0, 
and those estimated to exceed that cost are greater in 
number than those below it. Buta plan fora house cost- 
ing seven or eight hundred dollars, can be very easily en- 
larged to double the dimensions. ‘The plansin Mr. Ran- 
lett’s work are, in fact, so clearly made and admirably 
proportioned that almost any of the smaller ones might 
be readily doubled in dimensions without in the least dis- 
turbing their convenience or harmony of proportions, 
which is a very great merit in sucha work. There are, 
however, a great number of designs for houses of a liber- 
al cost; and in a notice of the *‘ Architect’’ which we re- 
cently saw in the London Art Journal, it is stated that it 
contains designs for cottages which might, with great 
propriety, be called designs for villas, on account of their 
liberal dimensions. Thisopinion, which corresponds with 
our own observations, is in direct opposition to the injuri- 
ous remarks of the Horticulturist. The Art Journal 
speaks of the Architect in high terms of commendation. 








If you would live happy—endeavor to promote the 
happiness of others. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The North American Pomological Convention. 
Fruits rrom Seneca County. 


Mr. Batruam:—The committee appointed at the ses- 
sion of the North American Pomological Convention at 
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| 


Buffalo, in Sept. last, to appoint State Fruit Commit- | 


tees and devise other measures forthe next session of that 
Convention, in 1849, have appointed their State Fruit 
Committees ard issued their circulars of instruction. 
The gentlemen named for Ohio are 

Pror. J. P. Kirrtann, M. D., Ch'm.* 

F. R. Exuiorr, Cleveland. 

N. Lonewortu, Cincinnati. 

J. F. Warper, M. D., do. 

Rev. C. Sprincer, Meadow-Farm, Muskingum co. 

S. A. Barker, Esq., McConnellsville, Morgan co. 


this committee from time to time, specimens aud com- 


}as in Massachusetts. 


| ments. 
| fruit has improved and is free from blemish. 
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They are not Do- 


they have have the taste of Rambo. 
mine. 

“Roman Stem,’ grown in limestone soil or in argil- 
lacious soils, by having lime applied, it is among the val- 
uable apples; but in soils lacking lime it is not worth cul- 
tivating. 

Lop Side’’—same as May apple of Lorain county.— 
It is a good bearer—good keeper, and thut is all. 

“Baldwin.” —This is correct, and it gives me pleasure 
to state there is no bitter rot apparent in the specimens. 
I am now in hopes this may yet prove as valuable in Ohio 
The statements of bitter dry rot, 
have induced cultivators this past season to try experi- 
In one case where ashes was liberally applied, the 
In another 


|case where the tree stood in land that had for the past 


| three years been well cultivated and manured but always 


shown the bitter rot, in every specimen fruit without ex- 


|ception, was this year supplied with salt, and now the 
I trust every fruit grower in the State will transmit to. 


ments, that they may be enabled through their Chairman | . . 
° yee -?@ | Massachusetts, and so vice versa—but first there must be 


to make a report creditable to the State. As most of the 


gentlemen composing the above committee, are also nam- | 


ed in the State Fruit committee list, to act and report for 
our own State Fruit Convention, cultivators will serve 
themselves and the State doubly, by furnishing all infor- 
mation possible. 


Iam, thanks to many friends—frequently in receipt of 


boxes of specimen apples, pears, &c., the which I have 
heretofore publicly noticed in my department of the 
Cleveland Herald. The Cultivator having so much wider 
circulation, and the subject being one that interests all, I 
have thought with your consent, to make my notices 
hereafter for your columns. 

From Mr. Erastus Bowe, Nurseryman at Fort Ball, 
Seneca county, I have correct specimens of ‘ Tewksber- 
ry winter Blush,’’ “Jersey Red Streak,’’ which is the 
same apple as “Priestly vs. Bartlett’? on page 20 of Fruit 
Grower's Report, 1847. 

*Pittenger apple.’ 
somewhat resembling an overgrown Peunock, but not as 
high colored. I do not know it, nor do [ regard it, from 
the specimens sent us, more than second rate. It is of 
too loose texture and without flavor. 

“J. Q. Adams’ apple, ’’ is a globular flattened—clear 
red skin, with light dots or specks interspersed—of me- 
dium size—flesh yellowish brisk and pleasant—sub-acid. 

* Ogle ” apple—(no spoons with it) is a larg conical 
flattened red fruit—the red streaked or blotched with a 
darker shade, apparently underneath the outer shade and 
the fruit also having numeroussmall russetty dots—flesh 
spongy—pleasant— not rich, juicy or high flavored—a 
good market fruit, if it is a good bearer. 

“Swope ”"—a medium sized, light yellowish green 
skinned apple, of close texture—crisp juicy, of good 
pleasant flavor—belongs with the Newtown Pippians, I 
should think valuable. 

“White Pippin.” A variety that I believe has been 
more disseminated in Ohio by Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, 
than any other person. It possessesall the qualifications 
of a good apple,whether grown on iimestone or other soils. 
From a correspondence and interchange with Mr. J. J. 
Thomas, of Macedon, N. Y., last year, | had supposed 
this and Canada Reinette to be oneand thesame. This 
year I am in doubt, for either they are not the same or 
my Canada Reinette is not correct—the latter fruiting 
with me this year,and being more irregular in surface, 
and not of asclose texture. 


Mr. Thomas stated to me that he took specimens sent 
me last season of these two varieties from one tree and 
could see no apparent difference—the specimens he sent 
me were the same as the White Pippin of Ernst, and now 
before me. 

‘Winter Rambo, ”’ grown I suppose ona rich lime- 
stone soil—the three specimens you send are all unlike, 
and yet I psesume the same. They have all short stems 


—This isa large globular apple, | 


fruit is not more than one-eighth affected with the de- 
fect. Ihave not a doubt but what every fruit can be 
made as good in Ohio, aud in every part of Ohio, as in 


an analysis of the wood of the tree and of the fruit, from 
which we may learn what components are wanted in the 
soil where we plant the tree. 

“Red Romanite.”’ I question if this (assent me) and 
the “ LopSide”’ are not one and the same, and then, 
whether they are not both “American Pippin” or Grind- 
stone. 

“ Wharton’s Winter ’—a large red showy apple—2d 
quality. 

“ Spitzenberg’’? “ Esopus ’’—fine—high colored. 

“Red Gilliflower.’? Is not this a mistake—if it is cor- 
rect (and the form isso) then your soil makes a mach 
better fruit of this variety than I have ever before seen. 

“ Belmont ” or “ Gate.’’—I am satisfied this will not 
answer in limestone soil It becomes daily blotched with 
mould and would hardly be recognised side by side with 
one grown in argillacious soil. 

I shall feel obliged to any gentleman for specimens of 
fruits, that I may have more opportunity of comparison. 

rery Respectfully, 
F. R. En.rorr. 

Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Feb., 1849. 

* Postscript.—-Since the foregoing was in type, we have no- 
ticed with regret a card from Dr. Kirtland, in the Cleveland 


Herald, in which he respectfully declines all active participa- 
tion in horticultural movements of a public nature ; owing to 
impaired health and his arduous duties connected with the 
Cleveland Medical Colloz>. 
-2co > 
On Root Grafting. 

Mr. Bareuam :—As the season for root grafting is now 
at hand, I seud you my plan for making bands, which I 
find the most expeditious and complete of any that [ have 
tried. 

Prepare, say, three pieces of boards three feet six inch- 
es long, and nine inches wide; plane one side and the 
edges, and with a pencil draw a line from end to end four 
inches from one edge, and another four inches from that, 
then with a brush (a large sash tool) apply a coating of 
grafting wax over the middle line, one inch wide, and al- 
so ou each edge the same width, within the line For 
bands, I use the strongest brown cotton cloth. Lay the 
end of the piece eveu with the edge of the board, and rub 
it with the handle of the knife, (a shoe knife for root graft- 
ing) to make it adhere to the wax, then draw it smooth 
over the board, rubbing firmly to the two remaining lines 
of wax; then by a straight edge, cut the piece off on the 
line, eight inches wide; then draw aline through the cen- 


tre, and apply the wax two inches wide over the middle 


line and one inch wide on each edge. When not too cold, 
cut across into strips of about three eights of an inch 
wide, and then draw the knife through the centre, and 
you have complete, about two hundred bands to each 


aad open calyx, which is opposed to the Rambo—and yet | board, ready for use. 
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The wax should be so proportioned (of the usual ma- 
terials) as generally to require a gentle heat, say 50 deg., 
to make it adhere firmly to the grafts which of course, 
must be free from external moisture. 

When the wax is applied to the cloth, it shouldbe of the 
temperature just above the melting point. 

‘| he application to the boards, need not be repeated for 
a long time. 

Until the last two or three years, I have never used any 
kind of bands, but when the stalks are of but one season’s 
growth it will be found of great advantage to bind them. 

For packing grafts before planting, ] use moss from the 
old logs found in dense dark woods. It preserves them 
as perfectly as any material, and is light and consequent- 
ly less in the way when planting out. 





H. G. Byram. 
r Louisville, Ky., Jan., 1849. 
+*20oer- 
From the Horticulturist. 
Random Notes on Grafting, &c. 

Having some apple grafts, of the Rawle’s Jannet, left 
over last spring from my root grafting, it occurred to me 
to ascertain how long they could be kept available for suc- 
cessful working. Accordingly I put them into damp 
sawdust, permitting the sawdust to dry as the season ad- 
vanced, so that finally they were protected from the air 
only,---the sawdust being then perfectly dry. With these 
grafts | worked ten stocks in the first week of May; they 
all took, and madea fine growth. In the first week of 
June, und, also, first week of July, 1 worked a similar 
number; not one failed. The last of July, I worked the 
balance, \ten.) Some were tongue or cleft grafted, some 
spliced, and some, I might say, “bud-grafted;’’ that is, I 
cut off the stock, made an incision downwards in the 
bark, as if budding, opened the bark and inserted the 
graft,—it being previously prepared, as if for splice graft- 
ing. ‘ihese last have done remarkably well; having all 
made from one foot to one anda half foot growth. In 
the last instance, the grafts were perfectly dry in appear- 
ance, and quite shrivelled. I forwarded this ‘fall to my 
friends, W. R. Smrrn, of Macedon, N. Y., and James R. 
Marrnuews, of Coshocton, O., each, a tree of this last 
grafting. J aminduced to believe, that had 1 kept part 
of the grafts they would have succeeded, worked in Au- 

ust. 

‘. I received from Messrs. Ertiotr & Co., in the spring 
of 1847, 1 believe, a tree of Van Mons’ Leon Le Cierc 
pear, which never burst a bud until September following. 
In the month of August, I cut several grafts from this 
tree, and worked them on apple stocks, in order to save 
the variety; thew grew remarkably well. 

Previous to last spring, I had been very unsuccessful 
in grafting the cherry; having practiced splice and tongue, 
or cleft and saddle grafting. In saddle grafting, | pur- 
sued the method as detailed by you in your “Fruit Trees,” 
but found it tedious and slow to split the graft, and then 
pare it out with a small blade, besides being very difficult 
to have a regular smooth surface. I discovered, upon 
examining my budded cherry stocks last spring, that out 
of some six or seven hundred, one hundred and fifty 
would not grow; and having cut grafts at the proper pe- 
riod, I determined to graft all the doubtful ones. In the 
winter season, when nights are long, and leisure time al- 
ways to be had, I take what is called, with us, “ post-of- 
fice’? paper,—being very thin and tough, (I enclose a 
sample,) and cut the sheets lengthwise, in strips three- 
fourths of an inch wide, then dip them into melted graft- 
ing wax, drawing them between two sticks, previously 
prepared,—having a slight shaving taken from each, wide- 
ning the opening towards the end or point; the opposite 
ends are tied together. You thus easily introduce each 
slip and draw it through, depriving it of all unnecessary 
wax; and, as thus prepared, I put each strip lengthwise 
upon top of the other, pressing the ends down, so as to 
make them adhere, until I have upon one heap a “ stick”’ 
or bunch of grafting paper, numbering each bunch from 
150 to 200. They will remain thus together, until taken 
off for use. 


Oakland Nursery, nea 
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My method of preparing the graft is as follows: Take 
the graft in your left hand, and, with a sharp blade, (one 
that is broad and thin is best; ashoemaker’s knife, ground 
and properly prepared, does finely;) make an incision 
downwards from three-fourths to one inch long, commen- 
cing at the outer edge or bark, drawing your blade gen- 
tly from heel to point, so that you finish your cut in the 
centre of the graft. Reverse the knife, or graft, and 
make a similar cut opposite the first, meeting it at its ex- 
tremity. You thus take out a wedge, leaving a regular, 
smooth and even surface in the graft. Top your stock 
in wedge form to fit the graft, which can be done so neat- 
ly as scarcely to be perceived. (I would remark, that I 





| always endeavor to have the stock, when cut off, about 

















the same size as the graft.) Then takea strip of the 
waxed paper, and wrap the union several times to keep 
out the air and wet, drawing it tight, and tying it slightly 
with some bass. A slip of this paper always binds four 
grafts with me. You, of course, will loosen and take off 
both tying and paper at the proper period of growth.— 
This fit is so neat, and the bulk of the shoot, where graf- 
ted, so small, that few will notice it. Those who visited 
my nursery during the season were forcibly struck with 
the entire success attending my spring grafting. I lost 
so few, as scarcely to be worth naming. From seven sci- 
ons, kindly sent me, by mail, by Dr. Rumsey, (of Fish- 
kill Landing, N. Y ,) cut from his late Morello, I raised 
eight pretty trees. One scion being longer than necessa- 
ry, I cut off about about an inch of wood with but one 
bud only; it made a neat tree. And with two grafts of 
Bigarreau gros Geuret, received from you, I was equally 
successful. 

I received some pears in Nov., 1846, (from New-York) 
on quince. These quince stocks never had the top pared 
down to the bud, but had, say two inches of wood above; 
consequently, the growth of the pear on the side of the 
stock, formed a different grain or wood; and when they 
arrived here, several were broken off at the union. To 
save the varieties, | took two pieces of board, nailed them 
together at right angles, (like a small pig trough,) put the 
grafts in the angle, and nailed two cleats over them, dug 
a hole in the ground, laid a board in the bottom, placed 
the trough thereon inverted, closing each end witha 
small piece of board also, and thencovered the whole with 
earth, raising it sufficiently to turn the water fromit. In 
the spring I found these grafts in the best possible con- 
dition for working. Yours respectfully, 


A. Faunestock. 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


ning insonnpgalaaeslalie 
Preparation of Fruit Seeds, 

The seeds of all the principal species of fruits, if not 
sowed in fall, should be prepared early in winter, or by 
midwinter, by mixing them with moist sand or loam, and 
keeping them in that condition. They may be kept out 
of doors, under a shelter, or in the cellar. The opera- 
tion of the frost on them is not necessary, excepting on 
plum and cherry stones, when kept dry till winter. 

When cherry and plum stones are put into loam, as 
soon as separated from the meat, the effects of the atmos- 
phere and earth destroy the cement that holds the stone 
together. We have thousands of these trees from stones 
never exposed to frost. When they become dry, end 
firmly cemented together, and there are buta few months 
for them to lie in loam, and the weather cold, so that 
there is less action on them, it is best to expose them to 
frost. . 

Peuch stones, for spring planting, we bury in earth, be- 
low the action of frost, or putin earth and set in the 
cellar by the last of winter, or before; then they are rea- 
dy to plant at any time till June; but if exposed to frost 
at the surface of the earth, or in boxes, they open and 
sprout too early —N. E. Farmer. 


— +202 + 


Keer Bers.—Bees cost nothing for their food, neither 


for their pasturage in summer, nor for their provisions in 
winter. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 





Letters to Hlousekeepers.=-No. 6. 
According to previous engagement, dear sisters, we are 
to spend this hour with you and your interesting children, 
who, though they still delight to look up to you with fili- 
al reverence, claim from you rather the consideration of 


friends, than the care and instruction that they have hith- 
erto shared. 


I am aware that in some families, children are never 
treated as though they were expected to form opinions 
and act on their own idividual respousibility at no distant 
day; and from such, we can seldom hope for the exercise 
of independent thought and action. In all the relations 
of life, there will generally be a bigoted veneration for 
the past; a constant reference to the deeds of their fath- 
ers, not as the compliment of well diciplined reason to 
the wisdom of those truly wise; but a blind acquiescence, 
resulting from the mere habit of subjection. When such 
minds do break away from these early bands, they are h- 
able to become the most desperate of fanatics, from the 





fact that they have not been taught the full use of their 
reasoning powers. Their verdicts are likely to be ren- 
dered with a reckless disregard to those principles which ac- 
ted upon them once merely as an extraneous force; while 
those that first roused in them the consciousness that they 
had hitherto been denied free moral agency, become un- 


duly exalted in the estimation of their half-balanced un- 
derstaudings. 


This law of mind, proportioning reaction to action, 
both in regard to force and direction, renders me extreme- 
ly solicitous in regard to the manner in which this hour is 
spent round the domestic hearth. Your little ones have 
been accumulating facts, and words in which to appro- 
priately express those facts. But these elder ones are ac- 
quiring principles, and learning how to wield them as 
weapons for the conquests of the future. Hence, read- 
ing becomes an exercise of vital importance. You can- 
not read a history, a poem, or an essay, that, does not de- 
mand something likea critical review. To always do this 
for your children, would leave their powers to become 
weak for want of healthful exercise. Then too, there 
would be no originality of thought. Their minds would 
be moulded rather than developed. 

For the purpose of encouraging free investigations, it 
may be well to arrange only an amount of reading suffi- 
cient to consume half the time allotted, and let the re- 
mainder be devoted to inquiries and discussions respecting 
the sentiments you have heard. It might, on many occa- 
sions, be an excellent idea to have the reader examine the 
subject previously, and bring in a written review, which 
should be subject to the kind criticism of all the hearers. 
This would by no means be always either practical or de- 
sirable, for the habit of correct extemporaneous expres- 
sion, is of far greater value to the student than even wri- 
ting, because it renders his knowledge constantly availa- 
ble. And yet, it would bea most delightful thing, as 
well as a means of thoroughly fixing facts in the memo- 
ry, for each child to write a review of any work that you 
have read together, and thus you would not only be fur- 
nished with a test of the memory and capacity of each 
child, but you would get a clue to impressions made, and 
principles imbibed through the perusal of the author. 

But while I recommend this, do not imagine that I do 
not fully appreciate all the difficulties that lie in your 
path. Karine been for years ateacher in the common 
district schools of Ohio, sharing the discipliue of board- 
ing with my pupils in a majority of cases, [ think myself 
tolerably well qualified to judge of the condition of fam- 
ilies in the middle walks of life, and my convictions are, 
that the fact that the true end of life is not appreciated, 
and that in consequence individuals live for the body and 
its wants rather than for the mind and its appropriate 
wealth, constitutes the great obstacle to the formation 
and success of any rational scheme of improvement. 

The objector will say, ‘where are we to get books 1— 
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Weare not half of us able to indulge ourselves with ev- 
ery new volume that issues from the press. This will 
doubtless be fine for the rich, but it will be altogether im- 
practicable for us.’” In answer, I would say, if there is 
a real want of means for procuring intellectual food, do 
as you would if your body were starving, either borrow 


or beg. And this is a species of nutrition that you can 
consume and digest and yet return uninjured to its own- 
er. 


But I have seldom seen a family in the country too 
poor to procure two or three valuable volumes in the 
course of the year. A little care with especial reference 
to this subject, will generally make it quite an easy mat- 
ter tothe poor, while those possessing a competence might 
as consistently talk of going barefoot, or of living with- 
out salt, as of trying to dispense with proper intellectual 
aliment. 

But I imagine I hear some faint hearted mother ex- 
claim, my children are already better educated than 1 am, 
and how am Ito guide them? Happy mother! Instead 
of feeling that you are to end your days in darkness, 
thank heaven that you can now go onin _.tellectual 
companionship with those whose daily intercourse will 
insensibly instruct and refine your own mind. It is not 
so much knowledge that they now demand of you, as the 
power to use what they are daily acquiring. This you 
can impart, even though as a mere scholar they may far 
excel you. JT remember to have heard an anecdote of 
Cuvier, one of the most eminent scholars of the age, that 
will illustrate the manner in which you can benefit your 
children. He was studying Latin, a language with which 
his mother was wholly unacquainted. He was not re- 
markable for brilliancy at that period, and frequently fell 
under the censure of his teacher for the inelegunce of his 
translations. The sympathy and tact of his mother de- 
vised a remedy. Though she did not understand Latin, 
she could easily tell whether the sentence he had render- 
ed was elegant or otherwise, and when she had found he 
had failed, eitherin regard to arrangement or the choice 
of words, she could suggest the remedy. It was not 
long before he became as remarkable for accuracy and el- 
egance, as he had before been for failures. So you see it 
is not mere knowledge that you demand, to render you 
useful as an instructress to your children. 


And after all, it is one of the most essential features of 
education, to give your children to understand that the 
are expected to use the knowledge that they have acqui- 
red as a means of social enjoyment, and not merely for 
the gratification of selfish ambition. When a spirit of 
meek ness is combined with a thirst for knowledge, and 
sovial obligations are fully realized, how eagerly will your 
children seek for intellectual gems to add to the treasured 
joys of home. If they have had no advantages beyond 
the common school, still, they will be able to find count- 
less treasures in the intellectual mines of our bards and 
historians, fit to grace the head that wearsadiadem. And 
if to this you add a higher and more classical culture, if 
they can translate for you the sweet fancies of German 
poets, or the elegant and spiritual productions of Fenelon 
and Massillon, or the absurd, but gifted visions of the an- 
cients, you will experience a pleasure greater than in lis- 
tening to the most erudite criticisms. What pleasure 
could you experience from reading the smooth versifica- 
tion of Longfellow’s German translations, compared with 
that of listening to the soft, flowing accents of your 
child, reading first the original and then giving his own 
artless rendering. Those parents who do not goon in in- 
tellectual companionship with their children, certainly 
lose the richest enjoyments flowing from the parental 
relation. The heart that livesin sympathy and compan- 
ionship with the expanding and vivacious spirit of youth, 
cannot grow old. 

I must certainly apologize for writing so didactic a let- 
ter, dear sisters, but really, I cannot bear to see you fal- 
ling back and growing old, merely from want of a con- 
stant sympathy with the sources of perpetual youth 
around you. If you think I have given too much stress 














to utility, and too little to pleasure, just close these exer- 
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cises with a an se of music, either iecbninented 0) 


vocal, or what is better still, a combination of both. 
Mania. 

_+seee — | 

Thoughts and Suggestions. 

Mr. Epiror:—Unaceustomed to write, save for the 
eye of private friendship, my pen has hitherto lain dor- 
mant, while I have felt that the Housewife’s department 
of your paper ought to be energetically sustained by the 
females of Ohio. But if each one satisfies herself with 
silently breathing a few good wishes for its success with- 
out putting forth any personal effort, nothing can be ac- 
complis shed; and I would appeal to my sisters, if it is not 
an object worthy of engaging the most cultivated intel-| 
lect. 

This earth as it came from the hands of its Maker, was 
fair and beautiful; but our first mother “in evil hour 
forth reaching took the fruit,’? and he who had stood 
erect a sinless Leing, lord of paradise, fell in the same 
transgression. ‘ Earth felt the wound.” The thorns 
and thistles every where remind us that the blight of the 
curse still rests upon its soil. But its beauty though mar- 
red, is not destroyed; and many a lover of nature can 
say with enthusiasm: 


“Oh this is a beautiful world of ours 
And some hearts feel it so,’’ 


and he who aids his fellow men in restoring the earth to| 
its pristine loveliness; in bringing its fruits, vegetable and 
ornamental productions, to the highest point of cultiva-| 
tion, greatly increases the amount of human happiness,| 
and is a benefactor to his race. But is this all that can be 
accomplished ? Let us picture to ourselves for a mo-| 
ment the domain of the agriculturist. Wherever we 
turn our eye, it exhibits marks of superior cultivation.—| 
His lowing herds seem conscious of their superior worth. 
His garden and grounds are all that a connoissuer horti- 
culturist could desire. Now, let usstep within that do-| 
micil which bears to its inmates the endearing appellation 
of home. Do we find there the same exhibition of ener- 
gy, order and economy ? Does its mistress preside with 
dignity in her family, ** looking well to the ways of her! 
household ?”? There all isin happy unison, and it is one! 
of those bright spots upon earth where contentment 
dwells. But if in this home we find the reverse of all 
this, what a shade of gloom is thrown over the whole pic-| 
ture. Perhaps she who is the cause of this derangement 
in household affairs is all that is lovely in disposition, and 
cultivated in intellect. Perhaps she has just entered up-| 
on this new series of duties without any previous train-| 
ing; her domestic education, unfortunately for her, hav- 
ing been neglected. Discouragement and perplexity em-| 
barrass every effort. True, if she have firmness and en- 
ergy of character to persevere she may yet shine as a| 
model perfected by experience. It is to this class, that} 
the department of this paper for which Iam pleading will! 
prove an invaluable blessing. Many notable housewives| 
there are who have passed through this trying ordeal:! 
commencing with an almost total ignorance of domestic | 
duties, they adopted as their motto “if at first you dont 
succeed, try, try, agaiu;”’ and they are now reaping the 
rich reward of persevering effort. To such [ would say,| 
will you not open the storehouse of experience and im- 
part a portion to those who are laboring under the same 
embarrassments which in your early course beset your 
pathway. ‘lhe command is “ to do good and to commu- 
nicate, forget not.” 
Ipa. 
o.oo - 
Save Your Ecc Sueitis.—Eggs that are to be used for 
puddings, custards, &c., should be nicely cleaned, before 
they are broken, with a cloth dipped in strong viegar.— 
Then, if after being emptied of all but the white that al- 
ways remains sticking to the inside, the shells are spread 
out and dried. They serve as well for clearing coffee, as 
isinglass, or any other substance generally used for that 
purpose, with the additional advantage, that it costs noth- 
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ing buta litle forethought—Am. Ag. 


Vou. V. 





Relative Cost of Mattresses, 
Hair Mattresses.—These are generally sold by weight, 
and cost from 50 to 75 cents per pound; 3) or 40 pounds 
will cost $15 to $25. 


Woollen Mattresses.—30 pounds of wool, at 30 cents ' 


per pound, $9; 12 yards of ticking, at 124 cts. per yard, 
$1.50); labor, thread, &c., $2,75—total $13,25. 

Feather Beds.— 40 pounds of feathers, at 30 cents per 
pound, $12,00; 15 yards of ticking, at 124 cents per yard, 
$1,874; labor, thread, &c., $2,75—total, 16,624. 

Moss or Corn-shuck Mattresses, ready made, $12. The 
labor of properly preparing the shucks constitutes its 
main cost, and which cannot be done for less than the 
above price, all materials furnished. 

Cotton Mattresses.—30 pounds of cotton, even at 8 cte. 
per pound, $2,40; 12 yards of ticking, at 124 cents per 
yard, $1,50; labor, thread, &c., $2.75—total, $6,65.— 
N. O. Paper. 

How to Preserve Eccs.—Take 8 quarts of unslack- 
ed lime, 4 Ib. of common salt, 2 ounces of cream tartar; 
mix in water so as to bear an egg with its top just above 
the surface; pour the mixture into a water-tight cask con- 
taining the eggs, and they will keep good for two years. 


| So says the American Agriculturist. 


Soap-sTONnE EEE, lead tat that cakes on a 
soap-stone griddle required no fat to keep them from stick 
ing,—I brought home one a few days ago, and we prepar 
ed to try the experiment. Thelook of incredulity in the 
chief cook at that moment, was amusing; butit was soon 
| turned into one of triumph for the cakes were turned and 
| taken off as easily as they would have been from the best 
greased ‘‘bake-iron;’’ and without any fume from burn- 
ing fat, as in common cases. Besides, the cakes were all 
nicely browned, and not one burned in the slightest de- 
gree. It istrue,soap-stone may be heated red hot, but 
then the plate is so thick, and heats so slowly, that all 
danger of burning is easily prevented. In short, we are 
highly pleased with the purchase, aud deem it a great ac- 
quisition. 

it will be important to keep these griddles very clean, 
and for this purpose, they may be rubbed occasionally 
with pumice stone. —D. Thomas in p Alb. Cultivator. 

The wetting of coals is false economy, as though they 
burn slower, a great deal of heat is wasted in drying, and 
carried off in the steam. 


Romrine Girts.—Never find fault with girlk—young 


| girls, in particulor, if they are decided romps—but be 


thankful that they have the health and spirits necessary 
for romping. Bettera romp than have a narrow chest 
and a hectic flush on the cheek. Better wild as a hawk 
than tame asa dove. Better pay the butcher and the 
shoemaker than the bute and the undertaker.— Ex. 


iene to the Toiling Hand. 
All honor to the toiling hand, 
Or in the field or mine ; 
Or by the harnassed fire or steam, 
Or on the heaving brine. 
Whatever loom, or barque, or plow, 
Hath wrought to bless our land ; 
Or given around—above—below, 
We owe the toiling hand. 
Then honor—honor to the toiling hand. 


It battles with the elements, 
It breaks the stubborn sward ; 
It rings the forge—the shuttle throws— 
And shapes the social board. 
It conquers clime—it stems the wave— 
And bears from every strand 
The sweetest, best of all we have, 
Gifts of the toiling hand. 
Then honor—honor to the toiling hand ! 
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Wool Markets--Advance in Prices. 

The editor of Washington co., (Pa.) Patriot, who is lo- 
cated amongst many of the best fine wool growers in the 
United States, makes the following cheering announce- 
ments inhis paper of 2d inst : 


We learn from New York that the prices of woolen 
goods have advanced from 15 to 20 per cent.; and private 
letters received here from the East say that there is not 
fine wool enough in all the eastern cities to supply any 
one of the large manufacturing companies till the next 
clip comesin. In connection with this we may state that 
the agents of the Messrs. Lawrence, in this county, are 
buying up ail the wool they can get, at prices considera- 
bly in advance of those paid last summer and fall. 

The cause of the late low prices of wool is easily ex- 
plained. The revulsions in Europe last year threw upon 
the American market large quantities of foreign woolen 
goods, which were sold at ruinously low rates, for the sake 
of realizing quick returns. A necessity which is notlike- 
ly to occur again, forced the foreign manufacturers to sell 
them far below actual cost. This drove the American 
manufacturers temporarily from the market, and as they 
had no particular necessity for wool, they did not buy, ex- 
cept where oppertunity offered for getting it cheap. 

These facts, in detail, we laid before our readers last 
year, and advised them to hold on to their wool, presum- 
ing that when the foreign pressure was removed from the 
market, prices would go up to the old standard. Our ap- 
prehensions are begining to be realized; prices are going 
up, and we doubt not that before the next clip comes in, 
wool will command the prices of 1847. 

Many of our farmers, in order to meet pecuniary obli- 
gations, were compelled to sell their wool at the low prices 
which the speculating manufacturers chose to give; while 
not a few, believing the allegations of demagogues made 
for political effect, that the low prices resulted from the 
tariff of °46,sold their wool under a conviction that it 
was no use to hold on. Let them settle their account 
with the politicians. 

The eastern manufacturers cannot do without Wash- 
inton county wool; let all who have it, hold on to it, until 
they get a fair price for it. 





PUBLIC SALE, 
Of farming stock and implements, 


TYE undersigned, administrator of the estate of Thomas Noble, 

late of Stark county, deceased, will otfer at publie vendue, on 
the 13th day of March next, at the late residence of sald deceased, 
the fo'lowing property belonging to said estate, to wit:—A flock of 
80 head Merino and Saxony sheep, keptin said county. (The de 
ceased spared neiiber time nor money in selecting from some of the 
best flocks in Virginia,Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont and Ohi6, 
with a view of growing fine, long, soft wool avd conipact staple, 
nor did he lose sight of the size and perfect form of the animal, so 
that the flock will compare favorably with the best flocks in the 
country \—Horses, cattle, (some of the Durham breed,) hogs, wag 
ons, carts, plows, ri'ybing plows, harrows, cultivators, a thrashing 
machine, clover huller, wheat drill, a roller, a large and excellent 
straw-cutter, (can be used by hand or horse power,) hay fork, used 
to unload hay by horse power, horserakes, root cutters;—in short 
almost every implement of husbandry that can be used or desired 
bya good farmer, A'so, Blacksmith’s, Wagonmaker’s and Joiner’s 
tools, with a great variety of other articles, too numerous to men 
tion. Saleto commence at 10 o'clock, A. M., on said day, aid to 
continue from day to day until all is offered or sold. 

Texms—F or al purchases amounting to three do!lars or upwards, 
acredit of six months wi!l be given, on the purchaser giving his note 
with approved security—for all sums tess than three dol'ars, cash. 

SAMUEL BACHTEL, Administrator. 
Jackson township, Stark county, Ohio, Feb. 9th, 1549. 


GRASS SEEDS, &C. 
HE subseribers are prepared to fill orders for every descrip 
tion of Grass and field seeds—composed, in part, of Clover, 

Timothy. Blue Grass, Herds Grass, Millet, Orchard Grass, Seed 

Wheet, Rye, Buckwheat, Lucerne, White Clover, Hemp and Ca 

nary seeds; together with all kinds of Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, 

Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, Grape Cuttings, Grape Roots, one and 

two years old, Osage Orange Plants, Osage Orange Seed, Straw 

berry Plants of every variety &c. at their seed store and Agricultu 
ral Warelouse. No. 23 and 35, Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. JOHN F. DAIR & Co. 

N. B. A constant supply of Subsoil and other Plows. 




















A Supply of Choice Garden Seeds, from Landreth’s and Buist's 
“XX establishments at Philadelphia and the Genesee Seed Store, 
Rochester, N. Y., embracing the best varieties known. For sale at 
the Office of the Ohio Cultivator, Colum!mus. 

Among these seeds, are genuine annual Onion, (from Vanner 
LAND) such as have produced the finest crops in this region the past 
three or four years—also a number of new and superior varieties of 
other vegetables. 

All the kinds are put up in pavers at 5cts. each; and some can 
be had bv weight or measure if desired, at fair prices. 

CATALOGUE. 


Asparagu:—Large German: Melon—Early Canteloup, 


Beans—Early dwarf. 4 varieties, Green Nutmeg, 
«White Dutch, runners, ” Green Citron, 
‘* Tima, late: # Murray’s Pine.apple, 
Beet—Early Turnip-rooted, Watermelon—Carolina, 
“ Early Bassano, fine, . Black Spanish, 
** Long Dark Blood, ” Mountain Sprout, 
“ Whyite’s Long B'ood, new, rs Mountain Sweet. 


White Sugar ; yellow, co 
Mange! Wurzel (for cattle.) Okra, or Gumbo, 
Broccolti—Early Purple Cape, Onion, large red, annual, 
Caulilower—Early Asiatic, “ Yellow, do 
Cabhage—Early York, * White Portugal. 
“ Early Sugarloaf, Parsnip—Long Dutch, 
“ Large early York, Peas Early Washington, 


Narsturtinm, or Sturtion, 


“ 


“ Red Dutch, * Early June, 

“ Curled Savoy, ** White Marrowfat, 

“ Large Late Drumhead; ** Blue Imperial, 
Carrot—Early Horn, Pepper—Tomato shaped, 

“ 


Long Orange, ss 
“ Large White Belgian, 
Celery—white solid . 


Sweet Spanish; 
Pumpkin—varieties, 
Radish--early seariet, Short-top 


“ Seymour's white, * Long white, summer. 

“ Turnip-rooted, “ Yellow turnip, do. 
Cucumber—Early Frame, * Spanish, winter, 

“a 


Early Short Green, 
Long Green, 

Long white spined, 
* Sma'l Gherkin, 


Rhubarl —Mammouth, 
Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster, 
Spinage—Round and prickley, 
Equash—Early Bush Scollop, 


“ 


Egg Plant—Purple, « Summer Crookneck, 

Endive—White curled, “ Winter do. 

Indian Corn—Varieties, “ Autumn Marrow, 

Leek—Scotch, “ Valparaiso. &c. 

Lettuce—Early Cabbage, Pomato, large smooth red, 
* Philadelphia Cabbage, “ Large yellow, 


Curled India, 
“ Victoria Cabbage. 
Herb Seeds.—Bene, Caraway, Coriander Lavender, Parsley, 
Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savory, Save, Saffron Thyme. 


Flower Seeds.—An assortment will be received by the Ist of 
March. 


Turnip—Six varieties, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


= HE pages of the Ohio Cultivator, as well as ail other Agricultu 

ral journals. furnish abundant testimony of the profitableness of 
fruit growing. The good sense of every one is favorable to orna- 
menting the grounds immediately around the homestead, by plapt- 
ing here a rose bush, there a sweet scented shrub. &c. &c. To ob- 
tain good and profitable varieties of fruit is requisite; and to procure 
a handsome rose or a pretty shrub, is certainly necessary to carry 
out the intention above named. 

E lott & Co., of the Lake Erie Nursery, offer a large stock of 
both Fruit and Ornamental trees and shrubs, for purchasers to se- 
lect from, and at Jow prices, at least one quarter less than similar 
plants can be purchased at Eastern Nurseries, 

Catalogues furnished gratis to post paid applicants. Send your 
orders early—direct 

ELLIOTT & Co. 
Lake Erie Nursery, @!eveland, O. 
I? Osage Orange Plants, for sale by hundred or thousand, by 
ELLIOTT & Co. 


Choice Fruit trees for sale, at the Troy Nursery, 
Miami county, O. 
HE subscribers have a large and choice selection of Apple,Peach, 
and Cherry trees, which are now ready for transplantation, 
which they offer at low rates, all warranted grafted or budded and 
true to the name. 


Kxor & Wotcortr, Proprietors. 
Troy, Feb. 10th, 1849. 
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The Markets. 

Latest Encuisu News will not materially affect the 
marketsof thiscountry. Cotton has advanced, and flour 
grain and provisions continue in fair demand. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 13.—Flour continues at 3,75 @ 3,87 ; 
W heat at 75 cents; Corn 27 @ 28; Oats the same ; Rye 
and Barley 50 @ 55; Flax seed 80; Clover seed 3,25 @ 3,- 
37. Pork, mess, sales at $)0—clear $11 W bbl.; Lard 
No. 1, in kegs and barrels, 6 @ 63 cents ¥ tb.; Butter 10 
Cheese is dull, 54 @ 53 cents 
Eggs 10 cents ® dozen. Beef Cattle continue in good 
demand, $4 @ $5 ® 100 tbs. 

Crevetann, Feb. 10.—Flour at retail, 4,50 @ 4,75.— 
Wheat 85; Corn 374; Oats 25; Flax seed 8); Clover 
seed 2,75; Timothy $1 @ 1,25; Pork # bbl., 9,50; White 
Fish $7; Salt 1,124. 

New York, Feb. 14.—Flour, Western, 5,62 @ 5,69 ” 
bbl. Grain is without change. Pork and other provis- 
ions dull of sale. 


@ 12 cents, to 15 at retail. 











STEEL MOULD BOARD 
PLOW FACTORY. 
TRE subscribers, grateful jor past fa 
vors, would respectfully inform their 
friends, former customers and the pub- 
lie generally, they still continue the a- 
bove business, at their old sland, head of Main street, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, 

Especial attention is called to their Steel Mould Board Plows, 
which are warranted to scour in the blachest loam, and so construc 
ted as to be more durable and easier to repair than any other Plow. 
Also, an assortment of Cast Mould Board Plows, made of the best 
materia! and equal in workmanship to any in this or any other mar- 
ket—some of which are expressly for sod and will lay it just right— 
all of which are warranted to run well, aud will be sold low for 
cash. Please call and examine for yourselves before purchasing 
elsewhere. Our Plows can be procured at Urbana, Springfield and 
Xenia, or at their stand in Cincinnati. 
RAYMOND, HUN 










‘TER & Co. 
_Cincinnat, Fel. 


GARDEN SEEDS IN BOXES. 
VERY CHEAP, FOR MERCHNTS OR FAMILIES. 
(> 150 papers for $2! 

OXES containing 150 papers of seeds of about 50 varieties, 
B “warranted of the best quality,” and most approved kiods ot 
garden vegetables—raised by an experienced seedsman, forme!ly 
connected with the Shaxers—for sale at the office of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, price only two dallars per box. 

*,* From some acquaintance with the grower, and from exam- 
ination of these seeds, we believe they are of good quality, as wel! 
as remarkably cheap. Some of the kinds are of recent introduction, 
raised from Landreth’s most approved varieties, and found to be su- 
perior to those in common use. 

The papers are all labeled, and give brief directions for cu!ture.— 
A catalogue is in each box. To merchants who take several boxes 
a deduction will be made. 


Th, 1819. 


Ep. O. Cucr. 
GARDEN SEEDS- GROWTH OF 1848. 


HAVE instore a full assortment of Garden Vegetable seeds, a'l 

of last year’s growth. ‘The greater portion have heen grown by 
experienced cultivators in the eastern states, expressly for my own 
sales, and sbch as will not ripen their seeds in this country have 
been imported direct from Europe. Country merchants can be sup 
plied with complete assortments, neatly put up in papers, ready for 
retailing,each paper being labeled with the name and directions for 
culture, and a very liberal deduction made from the regular retai! 
price 

A large col!ection of choice and beautiful flower seeds, in single 
papers, at 5 cents each—packets containing 12 varieties, 50 cents— 
30 varieties, one dollar. 

Cincinn ti, Feb, 15. H. Huxuey. 

Seed som, © north side Fifth street, between Main and Sycamore. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


PIE Subscriber has on hand a supply of Osave Orange seed. war- 
ranted good, for saie at only $1 per quart—with a reduction at 
wholesale. 

Full directions for preparing and sowing the seed, and planting 
and trimming hedges will be found in the Ist and 2d No’s. of the 
Ohio Cultivator for 1849; copies furnished to ai] purchasers of 
seed 

Ie Office next door to the post office, up stairs. 

M. B. BATEHAM, 





Columbus, Jan, 15, 1849, 
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"NURSERY FOR SALE. 
READING ROAD NURSERY NEAR CINCINNATI. 


OR Sale—the entire Stock of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreen, Hardy 

and Greenhouse Plants, together with all the Tools, Lmple- 
ments, Buildings and Lease of ground—offering one of the best 
openings in the West, to any person desirous of engaging in the 
a!ove business—being now in successful operation, with every fa- 
cility for carrying on an extensive business, The land embraces 
nearly len acres, handsomely situated, fronting on the Springtield 
aud Cincinnati turnpike, 1} miles trom Cincinnati, 

If not previously disposed of by private contract. the whole will 
be offered at Pullie Auction, the stock of hardy Fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, evergrees, &c., on the 2d of Apri!—the Green- 
house, plants buildings, too's, implements, ease, &c., on the Ist of 
May, Further description isdeemed unnecessary, i. being presum 
ed that persons wishing to purchase will call and examine for them- 
selves, Letters of iiquiry, to receive attention must he Post-paid, 

Address W. HEAVER, 

Reading Road Nursery near Cinciunati, 

February 1, 


1849, 


MAN WANTED! 
AT LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 
N artive, industrious, and intelligent young man—who has 
some little knowledge of grafting and budding and who has a 
disposition to !earn more, can have employment and fair wages by 
applying immediatery-by letter or in person, to 

ELLIOTT, & Co,, 
Feb. 1, 1849. Cleveland, Uhio. 





Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Cor. WASHINGTON AND EXCHANGE STREETS., BUFFALO. 
\ V4 E have opened an estal lishment at this place, and intend to 
keep constantly on hand at wholesale and retail, one of the 
most complete assortments of implements and seeds ever opened in 
this country, all kinds of implements will be tested upon our farm, 
before being recommended to the pullic. Our stock of seeds is large 
both of foreign and domestic kinds, and our foreign seeds are impor- 
ted from one of the most relia) le dealers in Europe. Consignments 
of clover and grass seeds are requested. Evergreens, Larch, and 
Fruit and ornamental trees furnished to order. Manufacturers of 
implements are requested to send us examples. 
T. C. Perens & Ero, 
November, 1248. 


SW EET POTATOES. 


WILL furnish, at the Ohio Cultivator Office, Columbus, 
let of March, a choice article of Sweet Potatoes. for seed (3 va- 
rieties,) packed in boxes of one peck each » Withjdirect ons for sprout- 
ing, cultiv ating and preserving, price $1 per Lox. They will be pack- 
ed in dry saw dust, and can be sent to any part of the State or the 
United States. All orders to he sent before 10th April. 

I will also furnish Sweet Potato plants, in any quantity, from the 
6th of April till Istof July, The plants can be sent 100 miles or 
farther without difficulty. Henry Sranvey. 

Cc ircleville, O., Feb. 15. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS Suited to the character of this paper, are charge 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 
evens insertion. 
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